CTHE HIGHEST  AND  SUPREME  COURT'

and poverty, or to live in place private, to the hindrance of his
honour, profit, or reputation. Secondly, the thing principally
moving him to be contented at these princes' requests to change
his state present is the fervent zeal he hath to expone his study,
travail, labour, substance, wit, body, blood and life in the quarrel
of God's Church, faith, and of Christendom, which is too high
and a ground to be taken to remain and lie in a corner or private
place; but that rather than he would suffer so high an exception
to be found in him, he would expone all that he might do : who,
having the assistance of these two princes, should not fail (God
willing) to pass directly to his See with honour and comfort unto
all Italy, and the discourage of the party that would be adverse
thereunto; and therefore the cardinals should not need to fear
of any such thing, but might be well assured to have his presence
there to their comfort in all celerity and diligence possible. . . .

Even if the news of Clement's death had been true there
would not have been the remotest likelihood of Wolsey's election;
but by the time both letter and ambassadors had arrived at Rome
the Pope had recovered, and when he was able to give audience
he explained quite clearly that he could do nothing for the King.
Eighteen months had gone by since Knight had sped post-haste
and hopefully to Rome, and * the King's matter' was no whit
advanced. Henry's irritation was only held in check by his
almost childlike belief that in his just cause he could not fail,
eventually, to receive justice at the hands of the c common father *
of Christendom. Mistakes in diplomacy and the machinations
of the Imperialists might set back his cause: but in the spring of
1529 his mind still could not admit the possibility of failure.

Sir Francis Bryan, holding a watching brief for Henry's and
the Boleyn interests, saw as clearly as the ambassadors that the
Pope wooild do nothing for them. His position of privileged
intimacy, however, enabled him to put the truth to his master
more bluntly than Gardiner, Vannes and Casale could dare to
do; and on April 21 he wrote it, with a plainness that must at
last have carried some conviction even to the unwilling Henry.
Everything possible they have ' done and caused to be done *.
J Plainly he will do nothing for your Grace.' If he wrote other-